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THE EI^QLISH AXCESTOES OF THE SHIPPED FAMILY 
AISTD EDWAED SHIPPED, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

BY THOMAS WILLING BALCH. 

Among those who in the second part of the seventeenth 
century left England for the K'ew World, not to escape po- 
litical or religious persecution, but to better their fortune, 
was Edward Shippen, of Methley, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire.^ 

In the month of September, 1902, the writer of this paper, 
after visiting the College of Arms in London and collecting 
the information in the collections there concerning the 
Shippen family of Yorkshire, went to Methley. 

When " Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Pro- 
vincial History of Pennsylvania, with Some Notices of the 
Writer," ^ by Thomas Balch, were privately printed in 1855, 

^ In collecting some of the information embodied in this paper the 
writer received most courteous aid from the Eev. Henry Armstrong 
Hall, Eector of Methley, and also from Dr. John Woolf Jordan, Li- 
brarian of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* In preparing this article free use has been made of * * Letters and 
Papers," etc., which were printed in 1855 at the request of The Histori- 
VOL. XXVIII. — 25 ( 385 ) 
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Mr. Balch was not able to state, from the then accessible in- 
formation, from what place in Yorkshire Edward Shippen, 
the founder of the family in America, had come, nor who 
his mother was, nor anything further of his father than 
that his name was William. It was known from deeds in 
this country that Edward Shippen was born in the year 
1639. In the " Memoirs" of James Logan, Edward Ship- 
pen is made to say that " Alethey" was, at the time of his 
birth, the residence of his father. This, however, was " pre- 
sumed to be a misprint, or an error of the copyist, there 
being no such place, as far as ascertained." ^ I^or could it 
be said with certainty in 1855 whether the Shippens were 
of English origin or whether they had emigrated to York- 
shire from the Netherlands, and in the "Letters and 
Papers" the then available evidence as to the original 
nationality of the family, whether of English or Dutch ori- 
gin, was merely marshalled. 

To-day, with the additional facts that have become acces- 
sible in the course of half a century, it can be stated, as it 
could not in 1855, that the Shippens were of English ori- 
gin, and did not come into Yorkshire over the North Sea 
from the Low Countries during the persecutions of the 
Duke of Alva. 

There is a family tradition, confirmed by a letter of Ed- 
ward Shippen, " of Lancaster," written in 1741,^ that the 

cal Society of Pennsylvania. Owing to the great quantity of letters in 
that work written by or to members of the Shippen family, it has been 
spoken of often as *'The Shippen Papers.'' 

* "Letters and Papers," etc., p. vi. 

' This letter of Edward Shippen, " of Lancaster," is dated from Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

" Dear Sie ; — 

'* If you should happen to see Mr. Ealph Peters, be pleased to ask 
him whether he can put me in a way to dispossess my Cousin Margaret 
Jeykil (formerly Shippen) of a Small Estate in Hillam at Yorkshire 
(which I have been told has been in our Family five hundred years). It 
is a Copy hold. I have heard it yields ten or fifteen pounds per an. 
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Shippens were settled at Hillam, a hamlet in the ancient 
parish of Monk Fryston, in Yorkshire, as early as the thir- 
teenth century. There is nothing further known to prove 
this tradition, and it may be true. In any case, at the dawn 
of the Keformation the Shippens were established at Hil- 
lam, in the parish of Monk Fryston. The Eev. Henry 
Armstrong Hall, rector of Methley, one of the neighboring 
parishes to that of Monk Fryston, writes, — 

**The order of Thomas Cromwell, for keeping parish registers, was 
promulgated in 1537, and the registers of Monk Fryston commenced in 
1538 ; so near the commencement as September of the following year 



My Grandfather [Edward Shippen the emigrant] who reaped the benefit 
of it many years, Gave it by will to my Uncle Edwd Shippen & told 
him at the time of making his will if it was not for the aversion he 
always had to entailing Estates, he would entail Hillam Estate on his 
family. Some Short time afterwards my Uncle died & leaving but one 
child & heir viz : The above mentioned Margaret gave it by will to 
my father J. S. & the male heirs of his body. 

''My Uncle Thomas Story in England not knowing I imagine of the 
devise of my uncle but hearing of his Death took the trouble upon him 
to get my Said Cousin entred Tenant ; as soon as my father heard of this 
he wrote to Tho. Story & told him exactly how the thing was, upon 
which Tho. Story wrote him an answer & let him know that as Margt 
Shippen was a near relation he might be contented to let her have the 
benefit of it for a while as her mother was poor, & the Child had nothing 
left her that she could then command but Sayes he you may have the pos- 
session at any time on paying a fine of five pounds & producing the will. 
And about two years ago I Sent my Grandfathers & my Uncle's will to 
Mr Peters with the Mayors & Notary Publicks Seal. If you can Serve 
me in this aflair you will do me a Singular favour I heartily wish you 
a good Voyage & am 

''Dear Sir 

" Your Sincere friend 

" & humble Servt 

Edwd Shippen 
"P.S. 

"I would Sell Said Estate 
for one hundred & fifty pounds 
Sterling without Charge E S 
" Chester the 9th 7br 1741" 
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(1539) there is the entry, ' Jenet Shippen christined the XXIIth day,' 
and between this date and 1678 there are about forty Shippen entries, 
the latest of which are in 1622-3 and 1624-5. There were Shippens, 
however, in many of the villages adjacent to Monk Fryston, and to this 
day there is a farm-house called Shippen in the parish of Barwick-in- 
Elmet,! six or seven miles to the northwest of Monk Fryston. The 
word 'shippen' is in every-day use in agricultural Yorkshire, at the 
present time, and denotes a partly covered cattle-yard, and there are 
persons bearing the name Shippen still to be found in Leeds and the 
neighborhood. 

"Monk Fryston is in the West Kiding of Yorkshire, and lies about 
thirteen miles southeast of Leeds and fifteen miles south of York. Here 
William Shippen — ^the father of the emigrant — appears to have been 
born about the year 1600, but by some mischance his name is not to be 
found in the Monk Fryston registers. What is certain is that he mi- 
grated to Methley, — ^the 'Alethey' above mentioned, — a village about 
seven miles to the west of Monk Fryston, and that there, on July 16, 
1626, he married Mary Nunnes or Nuns.'' 

"William Shippen, in his new home at Methley, became 
a man of local prominence, for in 1642 he was overseer of 
the poor, and in 1654 overseer of highways. He died in 
1681 at Stockport in Cheshire, where he was living with 
his son William. His wife, Mary Nunes, the daughter of 
John Nunes, of a substantial yeoman family, long estab- 
lished at Methley, and of Effam Crosfeld, his wife, was bap- 
tized at Methley on October 11, 1592, and buried there May 
25, 1672. John Ifunes and Effam Crosfeld were married 
at Methley October 17, 1584. William Shippen himself 
spent his declining years with his son William, rector of 
Stockport, and died there in 1681. William and Mary 
(Nunes) Shippen had six children, all born at Methley : 

Robert Shippen, baptized May 20, 1627. 

Mary Shippen, " June 24, 1629. 

Ann Shippen, " November 21, 1630. 

Dorathe Shippen, " February 9, 1631. 

William Shippen, " July 2, 1637. 

Edward Shippen, " March 5, 1639. 

^ Elmet or Elmete was the great forest which in Saxon days stretched 
across mid- Yorkshire. Leeds, Barwick, Sherburn, and probably Monk 
Fryston were all villages in the forest. 
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Of these, Robert, Ann, and Dorathe died young at 
Methley, and Mary married, in 1663, William Chapman, of 
the neighboring town of Normanton. Of the two remaining 
children, "William remained in England and Edward came 
to America. 

I. William Shippen, baptized at Methley July 2, 1637; 
studied and graduated at University College, Oxford, re- 
ceiving his B.A. in 1656 and his M.A. in 1659. " He was 
afterwards Proctor of the University, 1664, and at length 
Eector of Stockport in Cheshire; and author of 'The 
Christian's Triumph over Death,' a sermon preached at the 
funeral of Richard Leigh, Esq. He is D.D., not of this 
University, if I mistake not, but by diploma of Dr. Wm. 
Sancroffc, Archbishop of Canterbury." 

He died in 1693, and was buried under the chancel ot 
the church. The Rev. William Shippen had four sons : 

1. Edward Shippen, born in 1671, M.A. and M.D., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, who subsequently succeeded 
his brother Robert as Professor of Music at Gresham Col- 
lege. He was a physician, and is supposed to have married 
Prances, daughter of Peter Leigh, of Lynne.^ 

2. William Shippen, born in 1673 and died in 1743; he 
was buried in St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, London. 
Educated at Westminster and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
he was called to the Bar from the Middle Temple in 1693. 
He sat in five Parliaments from 1716 to his death in 1743. 
He was the incorruptible leader of the Jacobites. Li his 
speeches he spoke his mind clearly and fearlessly, and to 
such purpose that on one occasion, for reflecting on the 
policy of the King, he was confined in the Tower of London. 
It was of him that Pope wrote, — - 

*' I love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne." 



^Burke's "Landed Gentry," London, 1850. See under Tatton, of 
Withenshaw, p. 1355. 
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Lord Dover, in his edition of the letters of Sir Horace 
Walpole, brother of Sir Robert Walpole/ says of Shippen, — 

" 'Honest Will Shippen,' as he was called, or 'Downright Shippen/ 
as Pope terms him, was a zealous Jacobite member of Parliament, 
possessed of considerable talents, and a vehement opposer of Sir Robert 
Walpole' s government. He, however, did justice to that able Minister, 
for he was accustomed to say, * Robin and I are honest men ; but as for 
those fellows in long perriwigs,' (meaning the Tories of the day) ' they 
only want to get into office themselves/ He was the author of a satiri- 
cal poem, entitled 'Faction Displayed,' which possesses considerable 
merit." 

Sir Robert Walpole said of Shippen, ^' Some are cor- 
rupt, but I will tell you of one who is not; Shippen is 
not."2 

On one occasion the Prince of Wales, to show his satis- 
faction with a speech of Shippen, sent the sturdy Jacobite 
leader, by General Ohurchhill, Groom of his Bedchamber, 
a thousand pounds sterling, which Shippen refused.^ 

William Shippen married Prances Stote, daughter of 
Sir Richard Stote.* Of Shippen and his wife Lord Mahon 
says,^— 

^ " Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, to Sir Horace Mann," 
edited by Lord Dover, London, 1833, Vol. I. p. 45, note. 

In a letter dated at Somerset House, December 10, 1741, Sir Horace 
Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, — 

" On Tuesday we had the Speech ; there were great differences among 
the party ; the Jacobites, with Shippen and Lord Somerset [afterwards 
fourth Duke of Beaufort] at their head, were for a division, Pulteney 
and the Patriots against one ; the ill-success in the House of Lords had 
frightened them : we had no division, but a very warm battle between 
SirE. [Walpole] and Pulteney." 

2 ''Walpoliana," Vol. L p. 38. 

» *'A Century of Anecdote from 1760 to 1860," by John Timbs, 
London, 1864, p. 127. 

* Burke's ** Landed Gentry," London, 1850. See under Bewicke, of 
Close House, p. 92. 

^ ' ' The History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713-1783," by Lord Mahon, Boston, 1853, Vol. 
in. p. 30. 
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**Shippen, wliom the public voice still proclaimed as the great leader 
of the Jacobites, was thought by them so weak as to be left out of all 
their consultations. Shippen, at this time, was sixty-eight, and his en- 
ergy, perhaps, much impaired. But, as it seems to me, even his earlier 
reputation grew much more from his courage, his incorruptibility, his 
good humored frankness of purpose, than from any superior eloquence 
or talent. Horace Walpole, the younger, describes his speeches as spir- 
ited in sentiment, but generally uttered in a low tone of voice, with too 
great rapidity and with his glove held before his mouth — certainly not 
the portrait of a great orator ! It is said that he had some skill in 
poetry, yet it does not seem that he was known or prized by any emi- 
nent men without the House of Commons. His father was Eector of 
Stockport, and his paternal inheritance had been small ; he acquired, 
however, an ample fortune by marriage. His wife was extremely pe- 
nurious, and, as a relation gently expressed it, ' with a peculiarity of 
temper, and unwilling to mix in society ; she was much noticed by Queen 
Caroline, but steadily declined all connection with the Court. Shippen 
himself, like Pulteney, was not free from the odious taint of avarice ; 
when not attending Parliament, he lived chiefly in a hired house on 
Eichmond Hill, and it is remarkable, that neither of these distinguished 
politicians, though each wealthy, possessed that chief pride and delight 
of an English gentleman — a country seat.' " 

Apropos of this view of Lord Mahon, we find in " Let- 
ters and Papers" this criticism : ^ 

** Whether or not. Lord Mahon, who claims to present a fair and im- 
partial narrative to his readers, has done fiill justice to Shippen, may 
be a question. That Shippen possessed, in a high degree, all the vir- 
tues ascribed to him by the historian, is, of course, unquestionable. 
The courage and integrity which animated him in such dangerous and 
agitated times, were truly noble ; such as neither danger could daunt, 
nor temptation undermine, nor discouragement diminish. With what 
a fine spirit does he protest against a standing army, though his earnest 
efforts against ' a burden heavy and dangerous to the people' had so 
often failed. ' Sir ; I now stand up to make my anniversary oration 
against a standing army. I have made one and twenty already, of 
which fifteen have never been seconded, and this will probably be the 
sixteenth.' Not the less, though, was he bound to do his duty. 

**But courage, integrity and good temper, though sufficient to render 
him a prominent actor amongst the Jacobites, wete not enough to con- 

^ Page X. et seq. 
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stitute him their leader in a body like the House of Commons ; that too, 
during a long service of many years, with such men as Walpole, Pulte- 
ney, Stanhope, Barnard, as associates and antagonists. He must have 
had, as the debates fully show, both the sagacity and the eloquence of 
an accomplished statesman. 

'* Perhaps Lord Mahon's judgment was warped by the fact, that 
Shippen was at the head of the commission appointed to examine and 
sift General Stanhope's accounts, as Envoy and as Commander-in- 
Chief. However candid or correct his recital may be as to other mat- 
ters, it loses those characteristics whenever the individual or the sub- 
ject touches the house of Stanhope or the American Eevolution. His 
partiality for his family is a weakness excusable in the eyes of many, 
and harmless, except where it presents his story to the injury of others. 
Such is the case as to the character which he has drawn of this ' Parlia- 
ment man ;' and though not disposed to use his own words, and say 
' that it implies not merely literary failure, but moral guilt ;' we may 
at least protest against the manner in which he appears to ' lower the 
fame of a political adversary. ' " 

Shippen's character and conduct are well illustrated in 
the report of the proceedings in Parliament, when he was 
sent to the Tower. 

''In this speech, Mr. Shippen overshot himself so far in his expres- 
sions, as to give too much advantage against him, to such as perhaps 
were not over-backward to lay hold of it : His words that gave the of- 
fence were to the following purpose, ' That the second paragraph of the 
King'^s speech seemed rather to he calculated for the meridiaii of Germany, 
than Great Britain ; and that 'twas a great misfortune, that the King was 
a Stranger to our language and constitution.' These expressions gave 
offence to several members, and in particular to Mr. Lechmere, who 
having taken them down in writing, urged, * That those words were a 
scandalous invective against the King's person and government, of 
which the house ought to shew the highest resentment, and therefore 
moved. That the member who spoke those offensive words should be 
sent to the Tower.' Mr. Lechmere was seconded by Mr. Cowper, 
brother of the Lord Chancellor, and back'd by Sir Joseph Jekyll, and 
some others : Upon which Mr. Eobert Walpole said, ' That if the words 
in question were spoken by the member on whom they were charged, 
the Tower was too light a punishment for his rashness ; but as what he 
had said in the heat of his debate might have been misunderstood, he 
was for allowing him the liberty of explaining himself.' Mr. Snell, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and some other gentlemen, spoke also in behalf of Mr. 
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Shippen, intending, chiefly, to give him an opportunity of retracting 
or excusing what he had said ; which Mr. Shippen not thinking proper 
to do, several speeches were made upon the question. Whether the 
words taken down in writing were the same as he had spoken ? A gen- 
tleman having suggested, That there was no precedent of a censure 
passed on a member of the house, for words spoken in a Committee, Sir 
Charles Hotham produced instances of the contrary ; and, on the other 
hand, Mr. Shippen having maintained what he had advanced, it was, at 
last, resolved by a majority of 196 votes against about 100, That the 
words taken down in writing were spoken by Mr. Shippen. It was 
then about nine o'clock in the evening, and it being moved and carried. 
That the Chairman leave the chair ; Mr. Speaker resumed his place, 
and Mr. Farrer reported from the said Committee, 'That exceptions 
having been taken to some words spoken in the Committee, by William 
Shippen, Esq., a member of the house, the Committee, had directed him 
to report the words to the house.' Which being done accordingly, and 
candles ordered to be brought in, Mr. Shippen was heard in his place, 
and then withdrew. After this it was moved, that the question might 
be put, 'That the words spoken by William Shippen, Esq., (a member 
of this house) are highly dishonorable to, and unjustly reflecting on his 
Majesty's person and government.' Which occasioned a debate that 
lasted 'till past 11 o'clock ; when the question being put, was carried in 
the affirmative by 175 voices against 81 ; and thereupon ordered, ' That 
William Shippen, Esq., be, for the said ofience, committed prisoner to 
his Majesty's Tower of London, and that Mr. Speaker do issue his war- 
rant accordingly.' " ^ 

Of a speech by Shippen in the Commons (1720) the 
Countess of Cowper writes in her diary, — 

''Shippen upbraided Walpole terribly in Debate with having chid 
the Committee of Supply for fear of such an indiscreet method as this 
to raise Money, and now with moving and helping the Court to it in 
this manner. He spoke long, and very well — ^the better for being in the 
Right. "^ 

Something of his political views are expressed in the fol- 
lowing speech in the House of Commons : 

^ ''Debates in Parliament, 1717-21" (December 4, 1717), p. 20. 

' "Diary of Mary Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
Princess of Wales, 1714-1720," London, John Murray, 1854 ; May 
6, 1720, p. 160. 
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**For my part I am not ashamed nor afraid to affirm, that thirty 
years have made no change in any of my political opinions ; I am now 
grown old in this house, but that experience which is the consequence 
of age has only confirmed the principles with which I enter'd it many 
years ago ; time has verified the predictions which I formerly uttered, 
and I have seen my conjectures ripen'd into knowledge. I should be 
therefore without excuse, if either terror could afiright, or the hope of 
advantage allure me from the declaration of my opinions ; opinions, 
which I was not deterred from asserting, when the prospect of a longer 
life than I can now expect might have added to the temptations of ambi- 
tion, or aggravated the terrors of poverty and disgrace ; opinions, for 
which I would willingly have sufiered the severest censures, even when 
I had espoused them only in compliance with reason, without the infal- 
lible certainty of experience. Of truth it has been always observed. Sir, 
that every day adds to its establishment, and that falsehoods, however 
specious, however supported by power, or established by confederacies, 
are unable to stand before the stroke of time : Against the inconven- 
iences and vexations of long life, may be set the pleasure of discovering 
truth, perhaps the only pleasure that age affords. Nor is it a slight 
satisfaction to a man not utterly infatuated or depraved, to find opportu- 
nities of rectifying his notions, and regulating his conduct by new lights. 
But much greater is the happiness of that man, to whom every day 
brings a new proof of the reasonableness of his former determinations, 
and who finds, by the most unerring test, that his life has been spent in 
promotion of doctrines beneficial to mankind. This, Sir, is the happi- 
ness which I now enjoy, and for which those who never shall attain it, 
must look for an equivalent in lucrative employment, honorary titles, 
pompous equipages, and splendid palaces. These, Sir, are the advan- 
tages which are to be gained by a seasonable variation of principles, and 
by a ready compliance with the prevailing fashion of opinions ; advan- 
tages, which I indeed cannot envy, when they are purchased at so high a 
price.'' ^ 

3. Robert Shippen, born in 1675. He received his M.A. 
July 22, 1693, was Fellow of Brasenose, and Professor of 
Music at Gresham College; he held several preferments. 
In 1710 he became Principal of Brasenose, and in 1718 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. He is buried in 
Brasenose Chapel, where there is his bust and an epitaph 
in Latin by Dr. Frewin, of which the following is a free 
translation : 

^ ''Debates in Parliament, 1741-2,'' pp. 102, 103. 
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*' Kobert Shippen, Professor of Sacred Theology 
Who amongst the Mertonians 
Well Versed in the knowledge of Literature 
And the rules of Philosophy- 
Was first a Fellow of this College 
Afterwards for Thirty Five Years 
Warden 
Meanwhile five times vice-Chancellor of the University. 
A man, if ever such there was, 
Prompt, diligent and faithful 
In promoting the interests & advantage of his friends 

Careful, expert and unwearied 

In enlarging the revenue & emoluments of the College 

Watchful, bold and resolute 

In maintaining and defending the rights & privileges of the University. 

Died 24 November A.D. 1745 — Aged 70 years. 
Most deeply lamented by his friends, the College and the University." 



** William Sey borne Esquire 

A nephew by a sister 

To his greatly revered Uncle 

And who honored him living and dead, 

Hath erected 

This memorial of his love and duty. * ' 

The tablet is about eight feet in length, surmounted with 
a bust of Robert Shippen, terminating with the shield of 
the Shippen coat of arms. There appears to have been a 
certain degree of intimacy between Eobert and his Ameri- 
can cousin, Joseph. His book-plate is preserved in the 
American branch of the family (see opposite page).^ 

4. John Shippen, baptized by his father at Stockport, 
July 5, 1678. He was a merchant in Spain and British 
consul at Lisbon; died unmarried in September, 1747; 
and is buried in St. Andrew's, Holborn, London. 

5. The Rev. William Shippen also had a daughter named 
Anne ; for Edward Willes, one of the Judges of the Court 

^ There is also a copy in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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of King's Bench in 1767, married Anne Taylor, daughter 
of Anne, sister of William Shippen, M. P.* 

n. Edward Shippen, the emigrant, was baptized on March 
5, 1639, at Methley, not far from the manufacturing city of 
Leeds; the Loidis-in-Elmet of Saxon days, now the sixth 
city of the United Kingdom, with a population of nearly 
half a million. The name Methley probably originally 
meant the middle pasture land between the rivers Calder 
and Aire. To-day Methley Church is almost, with the ex- 
ception of the steeple, which is an eighteenth-century addi- 
tion, as it was when Edward Shippen lived at Methley. 
He came over to America and settled in Boston in 1668. 
There he engaged in mercantile pursuits with much success, 
as it appears that, upon his removal to Philadelphia, some 
twenty-five years later, he was computed to be worth at least 
ten thousand pounds sterling, — a sum by no means incon- 
siderable in those days, particularly in a new country. In 
1669 he was a member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, showing that he was still at that time 
a member of the Protestant Church of England. Two 
years later he married Elizabeth Lybrand, a Quakeress ; 
this marriage led him to become a Quaker. Owing to his 
new religion, he was subjected to severe persecution. In 
1677 he was twice " publickly whipped." In various ways 
he was subjected to great annoyance, until finally, about 
1693-4, Edward Shippen decided to take refuge in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It would seem to have taken him about a year to perfect 
the disposal of his estate in Boston and transfer it to Philadel- 
phia. In this latter city his wealth, his fine personal ap- 
pearance, his house on Second Street, styled "a princely 
mansion," his talents, and his high character speedily ob- 
tained for him such position and influence that on July 9, 
1695, he was elected Speaker of the Assembly; in 1699 he 

^Burke^s ** Landed Gentry," London, 1850. See under Willes of 
Astrop House, p. 1592. 
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was made Chief- Justice ; ^ and on October 25, 1701, William 
Penn named him in the Charter as the mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

'*Penn, as is well known, gaye the most anxious consideration to 
his selection of officers to govern the new city.^ He thoroughly ap- 
preciated the importance of a correct choice. It was, to borrow a 
military phrase, the base-line of his operations. The success of his 
whole enterprise turned upon it ; the consciousness of which, apart from 
any other motives, political or philanthropic, was sufficient to stimulate 
him to the utmost caution and deliberation in his choice of incumbents. 
In Shippen he found a man of courage, energy, integrity, intelligence, 
and sagacity; whose unspotted moral character was ample earnest to 
the citizens that the executive power would be exercised with the 
strictest justice and fidelity ; whose active business habits and bravery 
equally assured them of the chief magistrate's resolution and prompt- 
ness, whilst his high social position gave dignity to the office.' ' 

From 1702 to 1704 Edward Shippen was President of 
the Governor's Council, and for about six months, when 
there was no Governor in the Province, he was acting 
Governor. In 1704 he contracted his third marriage, 
which led to his separation from the Society of Friends. 
After that, apparently, he retired from public life, except 
that he continued to advise upon pubhc affairs, as is shown 
by Penn's letter, dated 24th 5th month, 1712, where Ed- 
ward Shippen is addressed, in connection with Isaac Norris, 
Thomas Story, and others. Edward Shippen died at Phila- 
delphia October 2, 1712. 

"No one could wish to detract in the slightest degree from Penn's 
merits ; but we are taught to render ' honor to whom honor is due.' ^ In 
doing so, we must needs say that a great, if not the greatest, portion 
of the glory of building up the Commonwealth which was ' founded 
by deeds of peace' is due to Shippen, Norris, and Logan, and men like 
them ; the men who, here, in the new country itself, fostered commerce, 
developed the resources of the Province, set the best of examples, by 



^ *' Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series," Vol. IX. (1879) p. 629. 
^ '• Letters and Papers,'* etc., p. xvii. 



' " Ibid., p. xviii. 
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disdaining no proper toil in their respective vocations, yet neglected 
not the refinements and graces of letters and polite society." 

Edward Shippen married in 1671 his first wife, Elizabeth 
Lybrand, of Boston ; they had eight children, from whom 
are descended the Shippen family in America. 

He married at Newport, Ehode Island, in 1690, his 
second wife, Eebecca Richardson, widow of Francis Eich- 
ardson, of New York. They had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
born in 1691, who died the following year, about which 
time Mrs. Shippen also died. 

Edward Shippen married in 1704 his third wife, Elizabeth 
James, widow of Thomas James, of Bristol, England (her 
maiden name was Wilcox) ; they had 

John Shippen, who died an infant. 
"William Shippen, who died in 1731, about twenty- 
five years of age. 

Among the descendants of Edward Shippen and his first 
wife, Elizabeth Lybrand, many reached to positions of in- 
fluence and distinction both under the Colonial and the 
State governments. In 1727 their son Joseph Shippen 
joined Franklin in founding the Junto,^ " for mutual in- 

^ The association consisted of Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Shippen, 
Hugh Koberts, William Coleman, Philip Syng, Enoch Flower, Joseph 
Wharton, William Griffiths, Luke Morris, Joseph Turner, Joseph Trot- 
ter, Samuel Jervis, Samuel Ehodes, Joseph Brintnall, Nicholas Scull, 
William Parson, and Thomas Godfrey. Hazard's *'Eegister,'' Vol. 
XV. p. 184. See also Sparks's '^Franklin," Vol. I. p. 83. 

Joseph Shippen married Abigail Grosse, of Huguenot descent, at 
Boston, July 28, 1702. She died at Philadelphia June 28, 1716. 
Their children were : 

1. Edward, born in Boston, July 9, 1703, known as '* of Lancaster." 

2. Elizabeth, born in Philadelphia, and died young. 

3. Joseph, born in Philadelphia, known in the family as " Gentle- 
man Joe." 

4. William, died young. 

5. Anne, born August 5, 1710, married Charles Willings. 

6. William, born October 1, 1712, known as Dr. William Shippen, 
the Elder, 

7. Elizabeth, born September 28, 1714, and died young. 
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formation and the promotion of the public good." It was 
the forerunner of our now numerous learned Bocieties, such 
as The Historical Society of Pennsylvania (1822) and the 
American Philosophical Society (1743). Of the emigrant's 
grandsons, Edward Shippen, designated as " of Lancaster," 
to distinguish him from others of the same name, was much 
esteemed and respected throughout the Province. Among 
his other services to the community may be mentioned that 
he " laid out" Shippensburg, and that in 1744 he was elected 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia. He was also one of the 
founders, in 1746, of the College of N'ew Jersey, now Prince- 
ton University, and for twenty years was one of its trustees. 
He served as a county judge both under the Provincial and 
the State governments, subscribed to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and was an accomplished French scholar, a 
rare thing in those days. He was elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, March 8, 1768. Of his 
sons, one, Edward Shippen, who was also a member of the 
Philosophical Society, became in 1791 a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and afterwards, in 1799, by 
appointment of Governor McKean, Chief- Justice of the Com- 
monwealth. Another son, Joseph Shippen, who graduated 
at Princeton in 1753, rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the Provincial army. As such he took part in General 
Forbes's expedition that captured Fort Duquesne. After 
the troops were disbanded he visited Europe, and on his 
return was made Secretary of the Province. He took an 
interest in the fine arts, was elected, January 19, 1768, a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, and was 
one of the gentlemen who aided Benjamin West to visit and 
study in Europe. On June 16, 1786, he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Lancaster County.^ 
And, en passant, it is worth remembering, for the truth 
of history, that the Chief-Justice's two daughters, Margaret, 
known as ^' Pretty Peggy," and her sister Sarah, were not 

^ '* Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series/' Vol. III. (1876) p. 
738. 
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present at the much-talked-of Meschianza Ball. The young 
ladies were invited, their names were on the programme, 
and their dresses were actually prepared, but at the last 
moment their father refused his consent to their appearing 
at the dance, and although they were in a " dancing fury," 
they spent the night in tears in their own room in the big 
brick house on Fourth Street.^ 

Another Joseph Shippen, a brother of Edward Shippen, 
" of Lancaster,^^ was a subscriber to the First Philadelphia 
Assembly dances in 1748. ^ Owing to the gay, luxurious 
life that he led, and which, as appears from his brother's 
letters, wasted his patrimony, he was known in the family 
by the name of " Gentleman Joe/' 

Another grandson of the emigrant who gained distinction 
was William Shippen, generally known as Dr. William 
Shippen, the Elder. He was born at Philadelphia October 1, 
1712, and died there ISTovember 4, 1801. He inherited his 
father's desire to explore the domains of physical science, 
and no doubt the Junto had its influence in shaping his 
course in life. Conscious of the deficiencies for medical 
education in America, and animated by a patriotic desire 
to remedy them. Dr. Shippen trained his son, known as Dr. 
William Shippen, the Younger^ for that profession, sent him 
to Europe for further study, and on his return (1762) en- 
couraged him to commence a series of lectures on anatomy 
in one of the large rooms of the State-House. Dr. William 

^On this point see ''The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography,'' Vol. III. (1879) p. 366, note 2; ''Two or Three Old 
Letters;" "The Pennsylvania Magazine," etc., Vol. XXIII. (1899) 
p. 187. Miss Elizabeth Footman, then a girl of only sixteen, and 
on intimate terms with the Misses Shippen, and who afterwards married 
their brother Edward, said repeatedly in after-life that of her own 
knowledge she knew that Margaret and Sarah Shippen were not at the 
fete, but spent the night as described above. 

^ The assemblies were first given in 1748 under the management of 
four directors : John Swift, who was also the secretary and treasurer ; 
John Inglis, John Wallace, and Lynford Lardner. Swift and Lardner 
were born in England, and Inglis and Wallace in Scotland. 
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SHppen, the Elder^ and Dr. William SMppen, the Younger^ 
were both elected at the same time in N"ovember, 1767, 
members of the American Philosophical Society. Dr. 
Shippen, the Elder, was elected on November 20, 1778, by 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania, a member of the Continental 
Congress.^ At the end of the year, November 13, 1779, he 
was re-elected. An examination of the records shows that 
Dr. Shippen, in spite of his advanced years, was steadily at his 
post, and that his vote and conduct were those of an honest, 
intelligent, high-minded, patriotic gentleman, who thought 
only of his country's welfare. Dr. Shippen, the Elder, was 
also a vice-president of the American Philosophical Society, 
one of the first physicians to the Pennsylvania Hospital,^ 
and one of the founders of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and a member of it for nearly sixty years.^ 

^ By some strange perversity which seems to attend the various 
members of the Shippen family, Dr. William Shippen, the Younger (the 
son), has been substituted by some writers for Dr. William Shippen, the 
Elder (the father), as a member of the Continental Congress. The 
"Journals of Congress" prove that it was the elder Dr. Shippen that 
sat in the Continental Congress. 

*• Wednesday, November 25, 1778. 

''Mr. Eoberdeau, Mr. Clingan and Mr. Searle, three delegates from 
Pennsylvania, attended, and produced the credentials of the delegates 
of the state, which were read, and are as follows : 

*' *In general Assembly of Pennsylvania, Friday, November 20, 1778. 

" ' The order of the day being called for and read, the house proceeded 
by ballot to the election of delegates in Congress for the ensuing year, 
when the following gentlemen were chosen, viz. Daniel Eoberdeau, 
William Clingan, Edward Biddle, John Armstrong, William Shippen, 
the elder, Samuel Atlee, and James Searle, Esq.*'' — ''Journals of 
Congress : containing their Proceedings from January 1, 1778, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1779,*' Vol. IV. p. 485. 

' "The Early History of Medicine in Philadelphia," by George W. 
Norris, M.D., Philadelphia, 1886, p. 21. 

' In reference to the religious belief of the Shippens, see a letter of 
Edward Burd to William Eawle, dated at Philadelphia, December 17, 
1825, from which it appears that some of the Shippens were Quakers, 
others Episcopalians, and the rest Presbyterians. — ^The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXIII. (1899) p. 202. 
VOL. XXVIII. — 26 
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The name of Shippen is woven in the history of Phila- 
delphia. Almost at once upon Edward Shippen's arrival 
in this city, seeking a refuge from religious oppression in 
Massachusetts, he took a leading and influential part in the 
pubhc affairs of the town; and in subsequent years the 
family bore an important role in shaping the development 
of the city. The mayors it has given to Philadelphia set 
a high standard of honor in that office. Not long since an 
honorable bearer of the name went to his long rest. The 
present Bainbridge Street formerly was called Shippen 
Street. "Without disturbing this memorial to the memory 
of a gallant officer who a century ago helped forward the 
commercial freedom of the high seas and also proved inci- 
dentally that the United States were a world power at that 
time, — a fact which in the last few years seems to have been 
forgotten, — ^may it not be suggested that it would be ap- 
propriate for the present city fathers to perpetuate the name 
of the mayor named by William Penn in the City Charter 
of 1701 in one of the new avenues or boulevards with which 
it is proposed to encircle and beautify the greater city of 
the future ? 



